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that in Caesar were "many Marii." He had been an ardent advocate of the
restoration of the tribunician power; he had championed the cause of the
children of the proscribed, and had supported the cLaim of the Transpadanes to
the full right of Boman citizenship. He was further credited with having in
63 B.O. promoted the agrarian law of Bullus in order to secure for himself aii
important position as* one of the ten agrarian commissioners. But Caesar's
political position had been for the time endangered by the Catilinarian con-
spiracy. Catiline, with all his desperate courage^ was only rendered formidable
by the amount of discontent which was smou^ering in Italy and which any
spark might light up into flames. Following as it did at an interval of only
ten years on the rising of Spartacus the conspiracy suddenly revealed to Italian
society how near it stood to revolution. The senators, the business men,
the respectable bourgeoisie of the country towns, were thoroughly alarmed.
That Csesar was an accomplice of Catiline's is utterly improbable; but he was a
popular leader, he was known to have ambitions, he had been at one time a
patron if not a friend of Catiline, and in the famous debate in the senate on the
punishment of the Catilinarians, he had boldly upheld the popular doctrine of
the sanctity of the right of appeal,. He was, therefore, in many quarters a
suspect man, and care had been taken to represent him to Pompey as at once
dangerous to the state and no good friend to Pompey himself. Moreover, when
Pompey reached Borne Caesar was away as proprsetor hi Spain.
Among those who were ready to guide Pompey aright in the dif&eult and
unfamiliar field of Boman politics was Marcus Tullius Cicero, who as consul in
63 had " sa\*d the state " from Catiline. The fellow-countryman of Marius, he
stood like him outside the pale of the Boman nobility, most of whose members
looked down upon him to the last as a mere " municipal," and as Catiline put it,
w a sojourner only in the city of Borne." , But his unrivalled skill as an advocate
had made him a power in the courts even before his triumphant denunciation
of Verres. He had won the confidence of the business men, whose spokesman
he was in the debate on the Manilian law, and of the Italian middle class to
which he himself belonged. His election to the consulship made him the
acknowledged head of the party of order, and his conduct in 63 fully justified
their confidence. It was natural that Cicero should entertain hopes that he
might succeed in firmly attaching Pompey to the cause of constitutional govern-
ment and good order, and as naturally Pompey was ready to believe that Cicero
was more likely than any one else to aid. him effectively in getting what he
wanted. But Pompey was singularly inapt as a political pupil, and his confidence
in Cicero'was rudely shaken by the failure to carry the Flavian law providing
land for Pompey's soldiers. In the senate, too, he discovered that Cicero was
not all-powerfuL Cato's impracticable virtue delayed the ratification of his acts
in the East, and, in spite of Cicero, persuaded the senate to offend the business
men, by refusing to allow a revision of the contracts made for collecting the
tithes of the province of Asia. Nor was it any secret that Catiline's friends
meditated attacking Cicero, the saviour of the constitution, for unconstitutional
conduct in putting the Catilinarians to death u without an order of the people."
At this juncture Csesar's return from Spain to stand for the consulship decided
the fortune of the day. Pompey was easily convinced that in Csesar, aided as
he was by the wealth of Crassus, he had at last found the ally he^needed; Cicero
was discarded, and the famous coalition known by the misleading title of the
First Triumvirate was formed. Cassar obtained the consulship for the year 59
B.O., and, what was of far more importance, a great military command. The
senate, foreseeing his election, had assigned Mm a peaceful and inglorious province,
the care of the sheep-w?lk8 of South Italy. But with the aid of a willing